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General Notes. 8T 

A Collection of Oriental MSS.— The Trustees of the British Museum have just 
acquired a most important collection of Oriental MSS., consisting of 138 volumes, 
more or less fragmentary, containing : 1. Arabic commentaries of the Bible, with the 
Hebrew text written by Karaite Jews ; 2. Liturgies and hymns both of the Karaites 
and the Rabbinic Jews; 3. Karaite polemical treatises; 4. Grammatical, lexicographi- 
cal, and philosophical treatises. Among the commentaries with the Hebrew text are 
some of the highest importance. They rank among the oldest Arabic MSS. hitherto 
known. Three are dated A. H. 348=A. D. 958, A. H. 359= A. D. 1004, and A. H. 437= 
A. D. 1045. The British Museum has hitherto possessed only one single MS. of this 
kind dated A. H. 398=A. D. 1007. Besides being of so early a date these MSS. show 
the cause of the law laid down in the Talmud "that the sacred Scriptures must not 
be written in any other but the square Hebrew characters." They demonstrate 
for the first time that the Jews were in the habit of writing the Scriptures in other 
characters. Another point of extreme interest to the Oriental student is the fact 
that though the commentaries are written in Arabic they contain large quotations 
from Anan's commentaries in Aramaic, thus proving beyond doubt that Anan, the 
founder of the Karaites, wrote in Aramaic, the language spoken in Palestine in the 
time of Christ. Biblical students will feel a debt of gratitude to the trustees for 
having secured this important collection for our national museum, which now pos- 
sesses not only the largest number of, but the most valuable MSS. of the Old 
Testament. We have to add that the Jewish Persian MSS., the importance of 
which has been lately,pointed out in these columns, have also been secured for the 
British Museum. — London Times. 

First Hebrew Books.— The first Jewish book was printed in Mantua (Italy). 
It was the Fur. Orach Chayim, by R. Jacob ben Asher, which is dated 14 Sivan. 
(June 6th), 1476, to which was added one-third of Yoreh De'ah. The man who 
established this enterprise was Abrahan Kunat (rUlO) ben Solomon, a doctor of 
medicine. He and his wife, Estellina, learned typography and then established 
the office in Mantua, where he published five different Jewish works. (Zunz, in 
his Zur Geschichte und Literatur.) The oldest Hebrew publications in Germany 
come from Prague, where in 1513 Gershom Cohen ben Solomon established his 
typographical office, known up to the middle of the seventeenth century as the 
Gersonides printers' family (1513—1657.) The first Hebrew Bible was printed in 
1488, in Soncino (Italy), a folio volume of 373 pages, no title page, by Joshua Solo- 
mon ben Israel Nathan, with the aid of the dyer, Abraham ben Chayim, of Pesaro. 

The Biblical Hebrew.— The Biblical Hebrew is remarkable for the simplicity 
and regularity of its structure, and is well fitted for being employed in the com- 
position of such narratives as are contained in the historic portions of the Old 
Testament. It is also admirably suited for devotional, aphoristic, poetical, and 
prophetic compositions. It appears already fully developed in the pages of the 
Pentateuch. In numerous instances its words present vivid representations of the 
•objects to which they refer. Many of them suggest to the reader a host of inter- 
esting associations. It may be said with truth that no translation, in certain 
oases, could possibly convey to the reader the full significance of that which is 
expressed or suggested by the Hebrew terms. It contains words so forcible and 
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rich in meaning, and so closely related to other kindred terms, that the most quali- 
fied translator will find himself working under an almost depressing sense of his 
inability adequately to accomplish his task. To render the Psalms of David into 
any ancient or modern tongue, in such a manner as that the Version shall convey 
neither more nor less than that which would be derived from an intelligent perusal 
of the original, is a task never likely to be accomplished. All that can be done is 
to seek after something like an approximation to such a Version. — Graik. 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch.— Adopting the canon of Hume, that of 
two miracles we should believe that which is the less marvelous and incredible, I 
accept the miracle, if it be one, of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, rather 
than the theory which makes it either the growth of centuries or the work of a 
modern Jew of the time of Ezra. The difficulties attending the last theory are 
vastly greater than those which surround the first. As easily could I believe that 
the basaltic pillars which compose the Giant's Causeway were the work of the 
fabulous race whose name they bear, and not the production of the earth's central 
fires. I believe, then, that the Pentateuch is a work of the Mosaic age, and large- 
ly the work of Moses himself ; that it has come down to us with few, very few, 
dislocations, interpolations, and corruptions ; and that it will be handed down to 
coming ages as an admired monument of the wisdom, learning, and arts of that 
remote age, — as a monument of an early revelation of the divine will, to restore 
and elevate the race. I believe that the more thorough the investigations are 
which are directed to the examination of this book, the more profound and search- 
ing the scholarship which is devoted to the inquiry of its age and authorship, the 
more successful the endeavors of the explorers of the ancient monuments on the 
Nile and the Tigris in exhuming sculptured tablets and opening tombs whose walls 
are pictured history, the more brilliant the success of the Rawlinsons, the Layards,. 
and the Hinckses, the Smiths and the Sayces, in deciphering the cuneiform in- 
scriptions on the walls of the palaces of the successors of Ninus, and of the Wil- 
kinsons and the Lepsiuses and the Mariettes in interpreting the painted symbols 
and hieroglyptic histories in the tombs of the Pharaohs contemporary with Abra- 
ham and Joseph and Moses, the more certainty will be given to the conclusions 
which I have reached, or, at least, to which I have pointed the way : that the 

PENTATEUCH IS SUBSTANTIALLY OP THE MOSAIC AGE, AND LAEGELY, EITHER 

dieectly ot INDIBECTLY, op mosaic AUTHOESHiP.— Stebbin's " A Study of the 
Pentateuch." 

Importance of Hermenentics. — Perhaps no branch of theological science exerts 
an influence so great and fruitful as Formal-General Hermeneutics, which fur- 
nishes to the theologian his methods of interpretation. It decides, to a certain 
degree, the systems of dogmatics, instruction in religion, the faith of the people, 
and often the peace of the Church. 

One may see, by the place it occupies in Exegetical Theology, the high posi- 
tion which it holds. It aspires to nothing less than to be the key to the Sacred 
Books, unlocking all the science and learning founded upon them. Without it. 
Dogmatics must be uncertain ; and consequently our doctrinal views must rest 
upon an unstable foundation. 



